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THE PROBLEM OF THE PRESBYTERIAN INDEPENDENTS 


Patterns sanctified by great historiographic traditions tend to be- 
come fixed. Frequently these patterns are neither logical nor coherent, 
but the sanction of use and wont behind them is so powerful that - 
researchers tend to force new materials into the time-honored molds. 
In this way the Germanist tradition imposed itself on Bishop Stubbs, 
and the Whig interpretation of eighteenth century politics was not 
completely overthrown until Mr. Namier finally destroyed it through 
his patient work on the Newcastle papers.2 An even more famous 
case, perhaps, is that of Cromwell, rescued only after two centuries of 
nearly unanimous obloquy and set on a pedestal by the hero-worshiping 
Carlyle. 

The school of historians that followed Carlyle in the rehabilitation 
of Cromwell riveted an already venerable theory of Civil War politics 
onto the history of the Interregnum. That theory is somewhat as 
follows: In the beginning of the war the parliamentary party was 
united in its opposition to the autocratic pretensions of Charles I and 
the popish tendencies of the High Anglican faction in the church. As 
long as the royalists remained a threat, the factions in parliament held 
together. When royalist pressure slackened, parliament and its adherents 
split along religious lines. On one side, the Presbyterians tried to im- 
pose on England a tyrannical church uniformity on the Scottish pattern. 
On the other side, the Independents, a majority in the New Model army 
but a minority in parliament, set the doctrine of religious toleration 
against the persecuting aims of the Presbyterians. When in 1647 the 
army leaders realized that the parliamentary majority was ready to 
sacrifice the gains of the Civil War in order to establish Presbyterianism, 
they impeached eleven Presbyterian commoners and marched on Lon- 
don to save the revolution from intolerant reaction. In 1648 the Scots 
invaded England, pledged to restore Charles I to his throne. While the 


1 William Stubbs, Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional 
History (Oxford, 1870), Introductory Sketch. 

2 Lewis B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III (2 vols., 
London, 1929) and England in the Age of the American Revolution (London, 1930). 

3 Thomas Carlyle, Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches with Elucidations, S. C. 
Lomas, ed. (3 vols., London, 1904); Wilbur C. Abbott, “The Fame of Cromwell” in 
Conflicts with Oblivion (New Haven, 1924). 
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had decided that there could be no peace while Charles lived. In 
Pride’s Purge they used the army to lop off the Presbyterian majority 
in parliament. They also lopped off the house of lords * and the head 
of the king. For the next four years the Independent Rump Parlia- 
ment ruled England. Then it quarreled with the Independent army 
to its own detriment. Its dissolution by Cromwell in 1653 paved the 
way for the Protectorate. The death of Protector Oliver in 1658 brought 
on an anarchy that ended only with the restoration of the Stuart 
dynasty in 1660." 

The traditional picture of the early years of the Interregnum relies a 
great deal on a sharp distinction between the Presbyterians and the 
Independents and resolves the parliamentary history of those years into 
a struggle between these two as mutually exclusive groups. The material 
of fact at our disposal on which we can test the “mutual exclusion” 
theory, or any other theory of parties in the Long Parliament, is scanty. 
Division lists there are none, and lists of members ipdicating a political 
preference on a specific issue are few. One period of crisis, however, 
has left us with fragments of information from which we can construct 
the rough equivalent of a division list. On December 6, 1648, Colonel 
Pride’s troop purged the house of commons of those so-called Presby- 
terian members who wished to continue peace negotiations with the 
king. Seven weeks later a packed high court of justice declared 
Charles Stuart, king of England, guilty of treason. On January 30 he 
was beheaded. During the next few months the “Independent” re- 
mainder of parliament cleaned away the debris of the monarchy, and 


4 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1642-1660, Charles H. Firth and Robert S. 
Rait, eds. (3 vols., London, 1911), II, 24. Cited hereafter as 4.0.1. 

5 Gardiner and Shaw do not draw the line of religious cleavage so sharply as it is 
drawn in the foregoing sketch; Samuel R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-1649 (4 vols., London, 1893), II, 66-67. William A. Shaw, A History of the English 
Church during the Civil War and under the Commonwealth (2 vols., London, 1900), 
I, 206-319. The contemporaries and successors of Gardiner and Shaw overlooked their 
distinctions, which were indeed neither completely nor clearly drawn. The above sketch 
is a fair summary of the opinions of Carlyle, Firth, Trevelyan, Montague, and Buchan. 
Carlyle, I, 225; Charles H, Firth, Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in 
England (New York, 1923), pp. 144-63; George M. Trevelyan, England under the 
Stuarts (London, 1914), pp. 225-91; Francis C. Montague, The History of England, 
1603-1660 (London, 1907), pp. 322-45; John Buchan, Oliver Cromwell (London, 1934), 
pp. 229-47. 
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England was declared a kingless commonwealth by legin itive fat of 
the Rump. 

From three sources it is possible to compile a reasonably complete 
list of the men who actively participated in the destruction of the 
monarchy and the governing of the Commonwealth: (1) The warrant 
for the execution of Charles I contains the signatures of those who 
inflicted the death penalty on him. (2) William Prynne set down in 
a pamphlet the names of those members of the house of commons 
who took the engagement to support the Commonwealth.” (3) Scattered 
through the journal of the house of commons from mid-December, 
1648, to April, 1653, are the names of the members who helped to 
rule the new republic. These three lists contain in all about two 
hundred names. 

Here we have the two hundred stanch Independent commoners, the 
sheep who are separated from the goats. Some Presbyterians, perhaps, 
supported the New Model Army while the war lasted; some, perhaps, 
drew off to that army in 1647 and engaged to live and die with it? 
But in the era of the Rump waverers must needs have recoiled in face 
of the burning question, “Will you pay the price for religious tolera- 
tion; will you by word or deed countenance the execution of the king?” 
The men who signed the death warrant of Charles Stuart, who repu- 
diated his legitimate successor, swore allegiance to the Commonwealth, 


and acted in the supreme legislature of the new government, these | 


regicides and rumpers could not be Presbyterians; they were the gold 
‘tried in the fire, the ultimate and essential Independents. 


It is so obvious that the two hundred regicides and rumpers must 


have been Independents that it is disconcerting to discover among them 
at least thirty-nine men who allowed their names to be enrolled among 
the elders of the parliamentary Presbyterian Church.’® Distressing to 


6 Gardiner, Civil War, IV, 309, n. 1. 

74 Remonstrance and Declaration of Several Counties, Cities and Burroughs 
(London, £648) PP. 4-5. 

8 Journal of the House of Commons, VI, 96 ad fin., VII, 1-272; hereafter cited as C.]. 

9 For a list of the Engagers see An Engagement of the Lords and Commons that 
went to the Army, 4 Aug., with their Names thereunto Subscribed (London, 1647). 

10 These thirty-nine Independents in presbyteries, given in Volume II of Shaw, are: 
Francis Allen, p. 403; John Ash, p. 415; Nathaniel Bacon, p. 426; William Ball, p. 403; 
Sir John Barrington, p. 382; Robert Blake, p. 421; Sir William Brereton, p. 435; 
Peter Brook, p. 395; Robert Brewster, p. 425; John Corbett, p. 407; William Ellis, p. 404; 
Thomas Fell, p. 390; John Goodwyn, p. 434; Robert Goodwyn, p. 434; Brampton 
Gurdon, p. 429; John Gurdon, p. 423; John Harrington, p. 415; Edmund Harvey, p. 
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the lover of symmetry as is the presence of all these “Independents” 
in a place where they “do not belong”, it is easier to believe that 
they were members of presbyteries than to explain their inclusion in the 
lists as accidental. The early ordinances on ecclesiastical affairs, antedat- 
ing the official erection of any presbyteries, provided for a Presbyterian 
hierarchy of church courts from congregational elderships through © 
classes and provincial synods to the national assembly.’* So the “In- 
dependents” who allowed their names to appear on eldership lists must 
have done so with full knowledge that the national church was to be 
Presbyterian in form. They were not obliged to offer their services. 
No penalty in law lay against a man for refusing to act as an elder. On 
the contrary, one qualification for the eldership, prescribed by the first 
ecclesiastical ordinance which parliament passed, was willingness to 
“undergo the . . . office”.1? Nor can the presence of so many “Inde- 
pendent” names be attributed to a superfluity of zeal on the part of 
local Presbyterian ministers anxious to make a brave show on their 
lists. In the compiling of the lists the local clergy and the local gentry 
acted only as advisers to the county committees,’* who certified the 


426; William Heveningham, p. 425; Roger Hill, p. 421; Lislibone Long, p. 417; Sir 
William Masham, p. 380; William Masham, p. 380; Sir Henry Mildmay, p. 375; John 
More, p. 415; Sir Roger North, p. 426; John Palmer, p. 420; Alexander Popham, p. 415; 
Edward Popham, p. 415; Edmund Prideaux, p. 404; John Pyne, p. 421; Robert Reynolds, 
p. 428; Alexander Rigby, p. 397; George Searle, p. 420; George Snelling, p. 403; George 
Thompson, p. 403; Benjamin Weston, p. 435; Henry Weston, p. 434; Sir Thomas 
Wrothe, p. 421. It is possible, of course, that the names in the presbytery lists in some 
casés coincide with those of the members of parliament by mere accident. For instance, 
John More who sits in parliament is not necessarily the John More whose name appears on 
the presbytery list. To reduce the chance of error to a minimum I have included in the 
above list only those members whose names occur in the lists of elders for the particular 
county for which they sat in parliament (twenty-four in number) and those who can be 
shown to have had some other special connection with the county where their names ap- 
pear on the list of elders. Fifteen members in the above list did not sit in parliament for 
the counties where they were elders. Twelve of these fifteen, however, were active on the 
committees for those counties, as can be seen in 4.0.J., Volume I: Francis Allen, p. 746; 
John Ash, p. 68; Nathaniel Bacon, p. 639; William Ball, p. 970; Sir John Barrington, 
p. 91; Sir William Brereton, p. 44; Robert Goodwyn, p. 116; Edmund Harvey, p. 537; 
Roger Hill, p. 235; John Pyne, p. 170; Robert Reynolds, p. 235; Benjamin Weston, p. 624. 
William Heveningham of the Dunwich classis was a landowner in Suffolk (Alfred Suck- 
ling, History and Antiquities of Suffolk, 2 vols., London, 1847, pp. 384-90). The two 
“Independent” tryers of elders at the inns of court, Prideaux and Ellis, were important 
Interregnum lawyers. 

11 4.0.1., 1, 749-54. 

12 Ibid., p. 749. 

13 Shaw, II, 6. 
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final drafts to the houses of parliament.1* The “Independents” on the 
eldership lists were members of the very county committees that drew 
them up and of the house that ratified them. If they had any scruple 
about serving in a church organized along Presbyterian lines, they 
could easily keep their names off the lists either by refusing to allow 
the county committees to include them or by demanding in the house 
or in the Committee on Scandalous Sins, which finally approved the 
county lists, that their names be struck from the roster of elders.” 
Both law and circumstance militated against the enrollment in presby- 
teries of members of the houses who did not care to belong. We can 
only conclude that the thirty-nine “Independents” enrolled in presby- 
teries were there because they wanted to be there, or at least had no 
objection to being there." 

At first glance this conclusion seems to leave us in a curious dilemma, 
and as we look further the dilemma grows “curiouser and curiouser”. 
Our thirty-nine “Independents” serving in elderships are about one 
fifth of the two hundred regicides and rumpers in the house of com- 
mons. If we stop there, if only one fifth of our true-blue Independents 
turn out to be Presbyterians, our problem is puzzling enough. But the 
more rigorously we examine our data on the English Church during 
the Interregnum the more suspicious we grow. It would seem that 
far more than one fifth of the “Independents” were Presbyterians. 

All of the thirty-nine Presbyterian “Independents” are listed as elders 
in one or another of seven counties. These seven counties are the only 
ones whose complete classis lists are extant." We have positive evi- 
dence, however, of the existence of more or less complete Presbyterian 

14 Ibid., Il, 392, 421. 

15 A particularly flagrant example of an “Independent” who failed to do anything 
of the sort is Sir William Masham. He was a member of the county committee for 
Essex (4.0.I., I, 91), the committee which drafted the eldership list for the shire, and 


he was one of the ten members of the joint Committee on Scandalous Sins who signed 
the order approving the Essex eldership lists on which his own name appeared (Shaw, 
II, 380, 392). 

16 Against this statement the fact that on most of the eldership lists the elders are 
certified merely as “fit to serve” cannot be urged. It is true that they were so certified, | 
but the fact is of no significance. As pointed out above, fitness to serve depended in part 
on willingness to serve. The form of certification simply meant that the men listed were 
fit and willing to serve subject to the approval and ratification of the houses or of the 
joint Committee on Scandalous Sins (ibid., pp. 374, 392, 412). 

17 See Shaw, Vol. Il, for them: Essex, pp. 374-92; Lancashire, pp. 393-98; London, 
pp. 399-404; Shropshire, pp. 406-12; Somerset, pp. 413-21; Suffolk, pp. 423-31; Surrey, 
Pp. 431-35- 
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organizations in twelve other counties.’* And although positive proof 
is lacking, it is probable that some counties had presbyteries which dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace behind them. Otherwise, how are we to 
account for the fact that in the eastern tier of Puritan counties the only 
ones that have left no evidence of a Presbyterian establishment are 
Norfolk, not the least in zeal among them, and Cambridgeshire, the 
seat of the university which the Presbyterians regarded as peculiarly 
their own? Why should we assume that in the center of western 
Puritanism and surrounded by counties with presbyteries, Dorset had 
none and that, while Warwickshire had a full classical ordinance, 
neighboring Northamptonshire, a focal point of early English Presby- 
terianism, had none? !® Far from assuming that our thirty-nine mem- 
bers include all the “Independents” who co-operated or connived in 
the establishment of Presbyterianism, we must admit that they are 
probably only that fraction of the whole group of equivocal “Inde- 
pendents” who happened to live in or be associated with the seven 
“list” counties. ) 

Although returns for some counties are lacking and for others are 
useless because of their fragmentary character, we are singularly for- 
tunate in the distribution of these seven “list” counties that did make 
full and complete returns. We have Essex and Suffolk in East Anglia, 
Surrey in the southeast, Somerset in the southwest, Shropshire in the 
western midlands, and Lancashire in the north.?° Only the central and 
eastern midlands are not represented. Moreover, among the members 
for the “list” counties at the time of Pride’s Purge a little less than three 
eighths became regicides or rumpers, and a little more than three 
eighths of the total membership of the house followed the same course.”* 


18 Shaw, Vol. II: Cheshire and Derbyshire, p. 373; Devonshire and Durham, p. 374; 
Hampshire, p. 393; Lincolnshire, p. 399; Northumberland, p. 405; Sussex and Warwick- 
shire, p. 436; Wiltshire, pp. 437-38; Yorkshire, pp. 438-40; Westmorland, p. 360. 

19 Shaw, II, 436; Roland G. Usher, The Reconstruction of the English Church 
(2 vols., New York, 1910), I, 252, 256. 

20 London cannot be said to be typical of any area in England but its own. As 
metropolitan capital its situation was unique. 

21 Although thirty-nine regicides and rumpers belonged to presbyteries in the “list” 
counties, altogether only thirty-two rumpers and regicides sat for those counties. A con- 
siderable number of the “Presbyterian” Independents did not represent in parliament the 
counties where they served as elders (see note 10). Of the eighty-eight members who sat 
for the “list” counties the thirty-two rumpers and regicides comprise 36%. At the 
beginning of the Long Parliament there were altogether 513° members of the house of 
commons. The number was greatly reduced by the defection of the royalists and by 
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The proportion of regicides and rumpers among the representatives of 
the seven counties was thus almost the same as their proportion in the 
house at large. And since there was a modicum of sectional homogeneity 
in seventeenth century England, we may study the seven shires for 
which our data are adequate, if not as perfectly typical of the whole 
kingdom, at least as acute cases of a chronic and pandemic condition. 

So we shall seek to arrive at a significant estimate of the amount of 
Presbyterianism among the “Independents” by studying its prevalence 
among the members of parliament representing the seven “list” counties. 
Altogether these seven counties returned eighty-eight members to the 
house of commons—Essex 8, Lancashire 14, Middlesex (including the 
borough of Southwark) 10, Shropshire 12, Somersetshire 16, Suffolk 16, 
Surrey 12. From the eighty-eight we may, however, strike out four 
who apparently had no connection with the local politics or the social 
and economic life of the counties where their parliamentary consti- 
tuencies were located.” The remaining eighty-four members do have 
such connections.”* Most of them, sixty-one in all, were listed in their 
county elderships. The other twenty-three owned land or were active 
in politics in the shires where they had their parliamentary seats.” 


death. In 1645, however, the house began to issue writs for new elections to refill the 
vacant seats. By the time of Pride’s Purge the membership was nearly back to its 
original size. About two hundred of the commoners sitting at that time became 
regicides or rumpers—that is, 40%. In our later consideration of the religious situation 
in the “list” counties we shall eliminate from consideration one of the thirty-two rumpers 
and regicides and three of the other members for reasons cited in note 22. 

22] have been unable to find any evidence of the association of Sir Charles Legrosse, 
a Norfolk man, with Suffolk (Norfolk Archeology, Ill, 90), of Walter Strickland, a 
northerner, with Somerset, of Sir Edward Spencer with Middlesex, or of Sir Richard 
Wynne with Lancashire. In 1647 there was a movement to expel Legrosse from parlia- 
ment on grounds of malignancy. Strickland spent most of his time in Holland as 
parliamentary agent. Spencer was returned from Middlesex some time after the first 
eldership list for the county was published. Wynne, an old courtier from Wales 
(G. E. C. [Cockayne], Complete Baronetage, 5 vols., Exeter, 1900, I, 64-65), was seated 
for Liverpool on the Molyneux-Stanley interest (J. A. Picton, Memorials of Liverpool, 
2 vols., London, 1875, I, 83). It is perhaps best therefore to eliminate all four from 
our present consideration. 

23 On a strict interpretation eighty-two might be a more accurate number; but al- 
though Sir John Clotworthy (member for Maldon, Essex) and William Masham (member 
for Shrewsbury, Shropshire) had no connection with the. places which returned them as 
members, nevertheless they resided in “‘list’’ counties, Clotworthy in Middlesex (Accounts 
and Papers, 1876, LXII, pt. 1, 488, “Members of Parliament”) and Masham in Essex 
(A.O.1.,1 , 91). Since they were thus just as available as the other eighty-two for service 
in “list” county elderships, we may include them in our study. 

24 William Langton was of an old Lancashire family (Edward Baine, History of the 
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Of these eighty-four commoners, twenty-four were regicides or rumpers 
in their county presbyteries, thirty-seven others, not regicides or rumpers, 
were also in their county presbyteries, but the remaining twenty-three 
had no connection with the parliamentary Presbyterian Church.” Now 
the very best we could hope for would be that these twenty-three non- 
Presbyterians should turn out to be regicides and rumpers. Were this 
the case, the regicides and rumpers, that is to say, the “Independents”, 
would still be a bastard breed, nearly half Presbyterian. Such a mongrel 
Independency would do violence to our old conception of party divi- 
sions in the Long Parliament. The actual situation, however, does 
considerably more violence to that conception. For as a matter of fact 
only seven of these twenty-three commoners not included in the 
presbyteries were regicides and rumpers.”® This gives a total of thirty- 
one “Independent” members for the seven “list” counties, and over 5) 





County ...of Lancaster, 4 vols., London, 1836, IV, p. 409). Anthony Bedingfield’s family 
had land in Suffolk where he was returned from Dunwich (John Burke, . . . History of 
the Commoners of England, 4 vols., London, 1836, IV, p. 409). For Sir John Clotworthy 
see the above note. For the other members not connected with the county presbyteries 
see 4.0.I., Volume I: James Ash, p. 974; William Bell, p. 114; Sir Robert Bindlose, 
p. 707; William Carent, p. 1243; Humphrey Edwards, p. 447; Sir Gilbert Gerard, and 
John Glynn, p. 536; Thomas Grove, p. 974; Thomas Hodges, p. 1091; John Holcroft, 
p. 1239; Capel Luckyn, p. 1237; Thomas Mackworth, p. 1091; William Lord Monson, 
p. 1093; Sir Poynings More, p. 1094; Sir Robert Parkhurst, p. 1095; Isaac Pennington, 
p. 1087; Thomas Sandys, p. 976; Sir Thomas Soame, p. 1087; Samuel Vassal and 
John Venn, p. 1087. 

25 The number twenty-four is used here instead of thirty-nine because, although 
thirty-nine regicide and rumper members of parliament had elderships in the seven 
“ist” counties, fifteen of the thirty-nine did not sit in parliament from these counties. 
See note 10 above. 

For the thirty-seven members of parliament from the seven “list” counties who 
were not regicides or rumpers but who belonged to the presbyteries of their respective 
counties, see Shaw, Volume II: Sir Ralph Ashton and Ralph Ashton, p. 394; William 
Ashurst, p. 395; Francis Bacon, p. 426; Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston, p. 429; Sir Thomas 
Barnardiston, p. 429; Maurice Barrow, p. 428 (there spelled Batrow); Alexander Bence 
and Squire Bence, p. 425; Edward Bishe, p. 434; Sir Humphrey Briggs, p. 409; Sir 
Ambrose Brown, p. 433; Sir Robert Charlton, p. 411; Sir Thomas Cheke, p. 375; Robert 
Clive and Sir John Corbett, p. 410; Sir Simond Dewes, p. 428; George Evelyn, p. 433; 
Sir John Evelyn, p. 434; Harbottle Grimston, p. 391; George Horner, p. 417; Sir 
Richard Houghton, p. 396; Thomas Hunt, p. 407; Sir Martin Lumley, p. 384; Thomas 
More, p. 412; Sir Richard Onslow and William Owfield, p. 434; Sir Philip Parker, p. 
423; William Pierpont, p. 409; Sir William Playters, p. 426; John Sayer, p. 388; Richard 
Shuttleworth, sr., and Richard Shuttleworth, jr., p. 394; Sir William Spring, p. 428; 
William Strode, p. 417; Esay Thomas, p. 412; Clement Walker, p. 415. 

26 James Ash, Humphrey Edwards, Thomas Hodges, Thomas Mackworth, William 
Lord Monson, Isaac Pennington, John Venn. 
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per cent of them were Presbyterians. The remaining fifty-three mem- 

bers, who were neither regicides nor rumpers, did not, politically speak- 

ing, survive Pride’s Purge. They were the “Presbyterians”. But of - ey 

these “Presbyterians” ince ees belonged to their county  ¢y-!” ig 

presbyteries. Our study moves toward a most curious conclusion. As i 

we naturally should expect, a rather high percentage of “Presbyterians” =. yo") 

were Presbyterians; but as we most assuredly should not expect, an ! //, 

even higher percentage of “Independents” were Presbyterians. yy 
This analysis may encounter an objection. It may be said that itis ~~. gu’ 

unfair to jumble all the members who were not regicides or Pee is j 

together and label them Presbyterians, that those only should be called 5 

Presbyterian who were excluded or arrested in Pride’s Purge. Instead 

of objecting to this distinction, although on the theory that Presby- bad 

terians and Independents were mutually exclusive groups it is a very ’ 

dubious one, let us make the distinction and study the results. Twenty- 

five arrested or excluded members sat for the seven counties and had 

local interests in those counties besides representing them in parlia- 

ment. Only about five eighths of these twenty-five “Presbyterians”, 7. e., 

sixteen, were enrolled as elders in their several counties. More than six 

eighths of the “Independents” who sat for these counties were so en- 

rolled.” However we interpret our data we reach the same stultifyingy . , |» ” 

result: Among the members who sat for, these seven counties the oe 

proportion of ‘ ‘Inde endents” who were Presbyterian was greater than | . 4 , 

the proportion of ‘ ‘Presbytehans” who were Presbyterian. And since : 1) ‘ 

we may consider these counties as roughly typical of the rest,?* the same | 00 

proposition is true for parliament as a whole. That is to say, there was 

a larger proportion of Presbyterian “Independents” than of Presby- 

terian “Presbyterians” in the Long Parliament. The use of quotation 

marks in our discussion of the “Presbyterians” and “Independents” as 


27 That is, twenty-four of the thirty-one “Independents”. See the tables in note 29 
below. The twenty-five members from the seven counties, purged by Pride and not 
returning to the house, were distributed as follows: in presbyteries—Sir Ralph Ashton, 
Maurice Barrow, Sir Ambrose Brown, Sir John Corbett, Sir Simond Dewes, Harbottle 
Grimston, George Horner, Sir Martin Lumley, Sir Richard Onslow, William Owfield, 
Sir Philip Parker, Sir William Playters, Sir William Spring, William Strode, Esay Thomas, 
Clement Walker: not in presbyteries—Sir Robert Bindlose, Sir John Clotworthy, Sir 
Gilbert Gerrard, John Glynn, Thomas Grove, John Holcroft, Thomas Sandys, Sir 
Thomas Soame, Samuel Vassal. For lists of excluded and arrested members see William 
Prynne, The True and Full Relation (London, 1648), p. 11; The Second Part of the 
Narrative (London, 1648), pp. 3-8; The Parliamentary History of England to 1803 
(36 vols., London, 1806-20). II, pp. 248-49. 

28 See page 35. 
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political parties stands as a barrier between us and sheer nonsense.”? 

If the bulk of the parliamentary “Presbyterian” party lagged behind 
the “Independents” in enthusiasm for joining presbyteries, it might be 
thought that the former party acquired its label through the superior 
orthodoxy of its leaders. The leaders of the “Presbyterian” party, at 
least according to the idea of the Independent army, which had good 
cause to know, were the eleven members impeached by that army in 
1647. By the time of the Restoration three of them were dead,** and 
two received no honors from the returned Stuart.2* But among the 
rest were distributed three knighthoods and a knighthood of the Bath, 
a baronetcy, a barony, and a viscounty.** One of the eleven, who 
became a knight and also a king’s sergeant, had been lord chief justice 
under Oliver Cromwell, and the viscount had served on one of the 
Protectorate commissions for the settlement of Ireland. Another of 
the impeached members sat in all of the Protectorate parliaments.** Of 


29 The statistical results of our study may be represented county by county in 
this tabular form: 

















Not con- 
Independ- | Presbyte- | Independ- | Presbyte- | nected with 
ents in rians in ents not in | riansnotin| the place TOTALS 
presbyteries| presbyteries} presbyteries| presbyteries| from which 
they sit 
Essex De 4 0 2 0 8 
Lancashire 4 6 0 3 i 14 
Middlesex 2 0 2 5* 1 10 
Shropshire 2 7 2 1 0 12 
Somerset 8 3 2 2 i 16 
Suffolk 4 10 0 1 1 16 
Surrey 2 7 1 2 0 12 
TOTALS 24 37 7 16 | ae 88 
No. in %in— No. not in % not in 
presbyteries | presbyteries | presbyteries | presbyteries 
Independents 24 77 7 23 
Presbyterians 37 70 16 30 
Members secluded or arrested 1648 16 64 9 36 





*For the inclusion of William Masham and John Clotworthy in the numbers indicated see 
above, note 23. 


80 Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir John Maynard, Anthony Nicholas. 
31 Sir William Lewis, Sir William Waller. 
32 Edward Massey and John Glynn, knights; Edward Harley, knight and K.B.; 


Walter Long, baronet; Denzil Holles, Baron Holles; John Clotworthy, Viscount 
Massareene. 


33 In the same order, Glynn, Clotworthy, Nicholas. 
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course, the peculiar adaptability of so many of the eleven members to 


the shifting of the political wind cannot be taken to prove absolutely | 


that they were not stanch Presbyterians. It should, however, make us 
think twice before we assume that they were models of orthodox zeal. 

What we are able to discover of the religious opinions of individuals 
among the eleven serves to confirm our suspicion of their Presbyterian 
ardor. Specific evidence as to the theological preferences of four of 
them is lacking, while a fifth is a doubtful case.** Of the remaining 
six Sir John Maynard seems to have been a “real” Presbyterian 
Massey, on the other hand, was ready to betray Gloucester to the king 
at the very time that negotiations were under way for an alliance be- 
tween parliament and the champions of the godly discipline from 
Scotland.** Waller dreamed of a latitudinarian Puritanism altogether 
incompatible with the divine right of presbyteries,*" and Edward Harley 
at the Restoration became a regular communicant of the Church of 
England.*® John Glynn, whose feline talent for landing on his feet 
brought him unscathed through one political crisis after another, con- 
ducted one of the earliest recorded filibusters in the house of commons. 
A “Presbyterian” leader, he filibustered against a bill that would have 
freed presbyteries from political regulation®® His is not the most 
startling case. In March, 1646, the commons passed a church bill 
which Baillie,.the Scottish commissioner, attributed to the joint machi- 
nations of the Erastians and Independents and considered so entirely 
evil that he doubted whether the Presbyterian ministers would consent 
to perform their offices under it.4? By way of contrast the commoner 
who carried the bill to the lords celebrated the date of its passage as 


34 Stapleton, Nicholas, Lewis, Long. Clotworthy may or may not have been a 
zealous Presbyterian; see Dict. Nat. Biog. a ae 

35 Siranniho [John Harris], The Royal Quarrel (London, 1647). Harris’s distinction 
between “real” and “royal” Presbyterians is illuminating. 

36 Gardiner, Civil War, I, 198, and n. 2. Clarendon says of Massey that he was 
“not intoxicated with any of those fumes which made men rave and frantic in the cause” 


6 vols., Oxford, 1888} bk. VII, sec. 158). 

37 “There may be different characters of parties in the church . . . Episcopians . . 
Presbyterians and . . . Independents; and yet all be Israelites indeed.” ( Sir William 
Waller, Vindication of the Character and Conduct of Sir William Waller }(London, 
179 p. 228. ; 

Letters 6f the Lady Brilliana Harley, T. T. Lewis, ed. (Camden Society, London, 
1853), p. 241. 

39 Bulstrode Whitelocke, Memorials of the English Affairs (London, 1732), pp. 
1IO-II. 

40 Baillie, II, 360-61. 
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“the dawning of a glorious day which our ancestors hoped to have 
seen but could not”.*! This enthusiast for a measure hated by true 
Presbyterians was certainly not an Independent; he may have been an 
Erastian, and he was indisputably the acknowledged leader of the 
“Presbyterian” party in the house. His name was Denzil Holles. To 
the question, “How Presbyterian was the ‘Presbyterian’ party?” the 
true answer seems to be, “Not very”. 

Dr. William A. Shaw has shown that the Presbyterianism of the 
parliamentary Presbyterian Church was as equivocal an affair as the 
Independency of the “Independents”.** To complete the record let us 
review briefly the history of the establishment of the parliamentary 
church during the Civil War.** Presbyterianism is rather difficult to 
define. It is not simply Calvinism. Archbishop Whitgift and John 
Cotton were both orthodox Calvinists without being Presbyterians. 
Presbyterianism is Calvinism operating under _a_specific_form—and 
substance of church government. The form of Presbyterian church 
government is a hierarchy of ecclesiastical tribunals beginning with 
the congregation and ending in the national synod. That hierarchy 
existed in law in England during the late forties of the seventeenth 
century.“* The substance of Presbyterianism is the jurisdiction, in- 
dependent of the state, exercised by the ecclesiastical courts over the 
whole nation in all questions of morals. This is the “godly discipline” 
of Geneva and Scotland, abhorred by Charles I.“° Without it the 
Presbyterian tribunals are courts without jurisdiction, empty and 
impotent. 





For a year and a half, from January, 1645, to June, 1646, the Long 
Parliament labored at the ecclesiastical settlement. The Grand Com- 
mittee on Religion of the house of commons debated the problems of 
the settlement, often three times a week, for a year after the battle of 
Naseby.** There is no question here of unconsidered emergency legis- 
lation hastily adopted because of the exigencies of war. Throughout 


41 Journal of the House of Lords, VIII, 202; see Clarendon’s statement (bk. VII, 
sec. 248) that Holles confessed that he was merely using the Presbyterians to oppose 
the Independents. 

42 Shaw, Vol. I. 

43 For the most important ecclesiastical ordinances see 4.O.J., Volume I: regulating 
the election of elders, Aug. 19, 1645, pp. 749-54; concerning church government and 
suspension from the sacraments, Oct. 20, 1645, pp. 789-93; amending previous ordinances, 
June 5, 1646, pp. 852-55. 

44 Ibid., pp. 749-54. 

45 Charles I in 1646, J. Bruce, ed. (Camden Soc., 1856), Pp. 22-23. 

46 E.g., C. ]., IV, 266-72. 
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eighteen months the pressure on parliament to establish the godly 
discipline never relaxed. The Scots commissioners, the assembly of 
divines, the city of London, the clergy of London—four of the most 
powerful of parliament’s allies—united to force the houses to grant the 
substance of jurisdiction to the presbyteries.7 At one point the as- 
sembly threatened a clerical sit-down strike unless they had their way. 
The unremitting hammering to which the commons were subjected 
finally brought out a statement of their position so explicit as to leave 
no possible doubt as to their intentions. “We cannot”, they declared 
flatly, “consent to the granting of so arbitrary and unlimited jurisdic- 
tion to near ten thousand judicatories to be erected within this king- 
dom . . . by necessary consequence excluding the power of the 
Parliament in the exercise of that jurisdiction. en the time for 
action came the commons proved that they had meant precisely what 
they said; they had no intention of turning England over to the tender 
mercies of the elderships. The scheme of ecclesiastical discipline ulti- 
mately adopted by parliament was anything but the answer to a 
Presbyterian’s prayer. Instead of granting “arbitrary and unlimited 
jurisdiction” to the presbyteries, it gave them a regulated jurisdiction 
over a limited group of scandalous sins. In all cases not enumerated 
in the ordinance appeal lay not through the hierarchy of church courts 
but directly from the congregational eldership to a committee of both 
houses of parliament.*® The final determination of the power of the 
presbyteries lay not between them and God, as the Presbyterians would 
have had it, but with a parliament that had already manifested its 
sympathy with John Selden’s war cry, “Chain up the clergy on both 
*5° Several months after parliament had passed the basic ordi- 
nance on church discipline, King Charles I contrasted the true Presby- 
terian system of Scotland, where “the clergie will depend on none”, 


sides. 


with the pseudo-Presbyterianism of England, where the clergy de- 
pended on the two houses without the king.’ Charles knew whereof 
he spoke. As Baillie, the Scottish Kirk commissioner, bitterly observed, 
the English ordinance set up merely “a lame Erastian presbyterie”. 
With full consciousness of what it was doing, parliament established 
the outer shell of Presbyterian church government in England; but, 

47 LJ., VII, 558-59, VIII, 105, 232, 258. 

43 Crys IV 35132 

49 4.0.1., 1, 852-55. 

50 John Selden, Table Talk (London, 1906), p. 30. 

51 State Papers collected by Edward, Earl of Clarendon, Richard Scrope and Thomas 
Monkhouse, eds. (3 vols., Oxford, 1767-86), II, 260. 
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still fully conscious of the implication of its act, parliament refused to 
breathe into that shell what alone could give it real life and power— __ 
“arbitrary and unlimited jurisdiction”, the substance of Presbyterian 
discipline.®? 

We thus emerge from our investigation with “Independents” who 
were not Independents adhering in a larger proportion than “Presby- 
terians” who were not Presbyterian to a “Presbyterian Church” that 
was notfeally Presbyterian. Such a conclusion has a certain destructive 
value. If in the Long Parliament many “Independents” were members 
of presbyteries and many “Presbyterians” were not members of presby- 
teries, if the leadership of the “Presbyterian party” was hardly Presby- 
terian at all, and if the Presbyterian Church was to some degree 
Erastian, then the Long Parliament could not have been simply the 
arena for a titanic struggle between real Presbyterians and real Inde- 
pendents. This statement is painfully negative and has no constructive 
value. It explains nothing; the anomaly of the Presbyterian Inde- 
pendents remains an anomalous as before. It is possible either to leave 
the whole problem in the air or to suggest an explanation for which 
evidence cannot be given within the limits of this article. Accepting 
the latter alternative and hoping at a future time to present the 
supporting proofs, we offer some generalizations.” 

John Pym dominated the house of commons in the first year of 
the Civil War. During the time of his hegemony no religious issues 
of any consequence emerged in parliament, and in many instances party 
divisions in the houses cut clean across sectarian lines. In the twelve- 
month that followed Pym’s death it was the intensity of a man’s 
religious ardor rather than the nature of his favorite brand of church 
government that determined his party allegiance. All the fiery and 
militant Puritans, regardless of their sectarian preference, were united 
in a single alliance—the soi-disant “godly party”. It was not for an 
ultimate common end that the militant Puritans worked together. For 
the time being they all despised the same things and the same people 
with such intense fervor that they did not need a constructive program 
to bind them together. Hostile to all members of parliament more 
moderate and more peace-loving than themselves, distrustful of the 
military skill and the devotion to the “cause” of the lord general, the 


52 The Presbyterianism described above is of course Reformation Presbyterianism, not 
the twentieth century variety. as 

53 The writer expects to publish soon a monographic survey of Civil War politics in 
the period of John Pym’s leadership. 
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Earl of Essex, the “godly party” set out to harass the moderates and 
discredit the earl. They attained their latter objective when Essex’s 
army surrendered to the royalists at Lostwithiel. Immediately there- 
after, toward the end of 1644, the “godly party” was torn asunder. 
Since its internal cohesion was destroyed by the emergence of the 
religious issue in an acute form, we must briefly analyze the religious 
situation in the Civil War parliament. 

Shrewd John Selden once remarked: “The House of Commons is’ 
called the Lower House in twenty acts of Parliament; but what are 
twenty acts of Parliament among friends?” °* The commons were the 
tail that wagged the dog, and since the outbreak of hostilities the com- 
mons had been overwhelmingly Puritan. They could be satisfied by 
no mere half-hearted changes in the church. Ip contrast to the moderate 
Anglicans and the out-and-out Erastians, who wanted only a readjust- 
ment or diminution of ecclesiastical power, the Puritan mass in the 
lower house insisted on the need for a fundamental spiritual reform 
of the church. The minimum of reform acceptable to all the Puritans 
involved the abolition of ritualism and drastic revision of the prayer 
book, the reaffirmation of pure Calvinist doctrine, an increased emphasis 
on the preaching of the Word, radical alterations in the existing church 
government, and the embodiment of these reforms in a unified national 
church. Probably. the aspirations of the bulk of Puritan commoners 
were no more specific than this. Differences lay in the intensity rather 
than in the form of aspiration. There were in the house, however, men 
with clear and distinct ideas as to the best or the only form of church 
government suitable to carry out the reforms commonly desired. Un- 
fortunately their ideas were not identical; they were divided into three 
separate groups. All three groups either antedated the Long Parliament 
or could point to ideological predecessors earlier in the seventeenth 
century. The Erastian Puritans felt that the desired reforms could best 
be achieved through a sharp reduction of clerical power in general and 
of the power of the bishops in particular and through the transfer of 
part of the king’s ecclesiastical prerogative to parliament. The Presby- 
terians, on the other hand, would have no truck with the bishops. 
They wanted to displace episcopacy altogether for the only form of 
church government plainly set forth in Holy Scripture—Genevan- 
Scottish Presbyterianism. The Independents also wanted to abolish 
episcopacy for the only form of church government plainly set forth 


54 Selden, p. 31. 
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in Scripture—the congregational form on New England models. Now 
the very soul of the “godly party” had been its Presbyterian and Inde- — 
pendent leaders, and in 1645 the question of church government di- 
vided these leaders and thereby destroyed the spiritual unity of the. 
“godly party”. tyes _As a consequence of this split the Puritan religious 
settlement was the result of a series of bewilderingly shifting coalitions 
among the three doctrinaire religious groups. By 1645 episcopacy was 
a dead issue. It had been destroyed by the Covenant, the work of 
Presbyterians, Independents, and nonsectarian Puritans, two years 
before. Now, faute de mieux, the Erastians®® and the mass of 
Puritans united with the Presbyterians to set up the form of Presby- 
terian government and then, quickly putting about, united with the 
Independents to prevent the establishment of a real Presbyterian dis- 
cipline. ‘The resulting ecclesiastical settlement, recorded in legislation 
between 1645 and 1648, may not have been perfect in the eyes of most 
Puritans, but it probably represented a rough approximation to what 
they wanted. If it had not, we would not find nearly three quarters 
of them “joining up” in our seven “list” counties. 

While the members were settling the church a curious and com- 
plicated set of crosscurrents developed in parliament. In 1644 young 
Henry Vane and Oliver St. John, the leaders of the Independents, fore- 
eaw the imminent breakdown of the “godly party”, and they worked 
out a clever scheme to prevent the balance of power from falling into 
the hands of the Presbyterians. The conduct of the military campaign 
of 1644 had profoundly disappointed the high hopes of the militant 
Puritans, and consequently the Independents had no trouble in swing- 
ing them in favor of a general army reform. The Independent leaders 
so manipulated the reform as to displace a high command actually 
or potentially hostile to them with an officer group friendly to them. 
At the same time the reforms gave the new force a unified command 





and reasonable assurance of regular supply and pay. The result was 
the great New Model army, of which Gardiner somewhere says that 
it was not the army of a party but the army of the nation. But really 
the unique fact about the New Model was that it was both the one and 
the other and something else besides. In the pay of parliament, it rep- 
resented ‘the nation insofar as the will of the nation and the will of the 
majority in parliament coincided. Moreover, its commanders were 
closely united to the parliamentary Independents by bonds of sympathy, 


55 T. e., Puritan Erastians like Maynard and Whitlocke and non-Puritan Erastians like 
Selden (if there was anybody else like Selden). 6 ae 
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friendship, and obligation. Soon, however, it developed an esprit de 
corps and aims and purposes of its own, not always congruent with 
the aims of the parliamentary Independents or the will of the nation. 
As long as it kept busy beating the royalist enemy and insuring the 
departure of the Scots army from England, it enjoyed a broad general 
support among the Puritans. When, however, it deviated from its 
national ends and began to ) develop distinct ‘political and. religious 


tendencies of its _own, and when i its _military work was aren 





The minority that Sea with some of the 2 army ’s political ot or 


religious objectives stood by it, and the parliamentary Independents, 
Pak and sail 
unable to muster a majority in either house under any circumstances 


without the threat of force, naturally followed the course set by | ‘the 
army that the could no ) longer control. 

Meanwhile the split i in the “godly party” had had a further influence 
on the development of parliamentary politics. Throughout 1644 the 
Independent chiefs, young Vane and Oliver St. John, had acted in 
closest conjunction with the real leaders of the parliamentary Presby- 
terians, the Scottish commissioners in London. When, because of the 
religious schism in the “godly party”, they could no longer use them, 
the Independent leaders were ready to throw the Scots to the wolves. 
They turned on them as before they had turned on Essex and, playing 
on the old English distrust of a traditional enemy, tried to destroy them. 
This policy of the Independents and the obvious hostility of the New 
Model to Presbyterianism drove the Scots and their English followers 
into the waiting arms of the Earl of Essex and the moderate, pacific 
members of parliament. Many of the moderates were Erastians with no 
special affection for Presbyterianism and no special antipathy to re- 
formed Episcopacy. To retain the support of these men for the parlia- 
mentary Presbyterian Church the Scots and their friends accepted the 
conservative political program of the moderates and in so doing sub- 
ordinated their former zeal for radical political reform to the quest for 
peace. Most of the real Presbyterians and many of the less radical 
Puritans joined with the old “peace party” in an effort to get rid of the 
army, while on the other side the friends of the New Model rallied to 
its defense. The conflict reached its climax in 1647, when the army 
saved itself from being disbanded by overawing the hostile majority 
in parliament. Thenceforth the men at Westminster had to face the 
problem of the relation of the military force to the civil government. 
In December, 1648, the army itself effected an arbitrary solution of this 
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and many other problems by forcing out of parliament all members | 
who would not implicitly sanction its violent method of dealing with 
a recalcitrant king. 

The general situation just outlined is undeniably complex, but it is 
nonetheless a drastic simplification of the actual development of political 
groups in the Long Parliament. In the complexity of this development 
lies our key to “the problem of the Presbyterian Independents”. The 
average Puritan commoner who, more or less willingly, joined the 
parliamentary Presbyterian Church never had a chance to choose be- 
tween Presbyterianism and Independency, between persecution and 
toleration, between war and peace. Instead of having his choice between 
an ideal black and an ideal white he had -to pick his way among an 
infimite variety of grays—shifting, unstable, uncertain. He could not 
choose between real Presbyterianism and real Independency because 
those alternatives were never offered him.*® He had to choose, rather, 
between the flaccid, trussed-up Presbyterianism that parliament had 


cer 


established and the continually fluctuating program of the Inde- 
pendents, who shifted from Presbyterianism with toleration of dissent 
to Episcopacy with toleration of dissent to an undefined form _of 
church government with toleration of dissent. Moreover at various 
times the Puritan member would find questions not immediately 
germane to the religious question influencing his attitude on church 
government. Might the establishment of Presbyterianism by parliament 
involve moral obligations to the Scottish foreigner? Was Presby- 
terianism worth the sacrifices of political principle that the moderates 
expected as the price of their co-operation? Could one conscientiously 
submit to the surrender of some of parliament’s political demands in 
order to induce the king to accept Presbyterianism? How far could 
one trust the king to fulfill any promise he might make with regard 
to the settlement of the church? How good was the king’s word? 
And if his word was worthless, what securities had parliament and 
the Puritans against his treachery? Might it not be better to cast him 
off altogether and remodel both church and state nearer to the heart’s 
desire? But how would such a violent act consort with the Covenant 
that parliament had made with the Scots, before God, “to protect the 


56 In the early months of 1646, during the excommunication controversy, parliament 
did have a choice between real Presbyterianism and something else, but that something 
else was not real Independency or any other kind of Independency. Indeed as a part of 
. . . . . eee SES 
their campaign to prevent the establishment of real Presbyterianism men_like St. Joha 
accepted the-form of a Presbyterian church government. 
_—_—_—— 
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King’s person”? So a member might start to examine his belief on 
the proper organization of the church and end by examining his 
belief on the proper organization of the state. Or he might start with 
the state and end with the church. Or he might start with either one 
and end with the question of the limits of religious toleration or of 
the danger of military dictatorship or democracy. On any issue that 
came to vote in parliament a member had to give his yea or his nay; 
but on a single issue twelve men might give their yeas for twelve 
different reasons. Their overt act would be identical, their underlying 
motives diverse. 

To this rule the question of allegiance to the Commonwealth was 
no exception. Every member, Puritan or non-Puritan, had to decide 
whether to give his allegiance; but each man had his own reasons for 
his decision, and the number of permutations and combinations of 


possible reasons is enormous. The desire for religious toleration doubt- 
less impelled many Independents to support the Commonwealth; but 
to argue that because many Independents were Commonwealthmen, 
therefore all Commonwealthmen were Independents is to indulge in a 
non sequitur. One could as well reason that because many grafters 
and profiteers were Commonwealthmen, therefore all Commonwealth- 
men were grafters and profiteers. In fact there were republicans in the 
[ Rump who cared little for Independency or toleration and Independ- 
| ents who cared little for republicanism. There were also officers playing 
| _the old army game of follow-the-leader and radical Puritans who felt 
that the Stuart dynasty was hopeless although they had no preposses- 
sions in favor of Independency or republicanism or toleration. As in 
every other considerable political group, so in the Rump there were men 
who had taken the path of least resistance and men too cowardly to 
defy superior force, men who, having no principles, always turned up 
on the winning side and men whose principles bore a regular functional 
relation to their profits.°’ Most of the rumpers were, of course, Puritans. 
They believed in a national church, Puritan in doctrine and spirit. The 
church established by parliament in 1645-48 met these specifications. It 


57 Professor M. M. Knappen has brought to my attention a passage from Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s biography of her husband which seems to bear out my hypothesis of the 
complex structure of the Rump parliament. She says: “Most of the Presbyterian faction, 
disgusted at this insolence [Pride’s Purge], would no more come to their seats in the 
House; but the gentlemen who were of the other faction or of none at all, but looked 
upon themselves as called out to manage a public trust for their country, forsook not 
their seats while they were permitted to sit in the House”. Lucy Hutchinson, Life of 
Colonel John Hutchinson (London, 1899), p. 331. 
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might be a little too Presbyterian for some and not quite Presbyterian ~ 
enough for others, but still it would do; only papists, prelatists, and 
fanatics could find no place in it. Accordingly, many members who 
later sat in the Rump served as elders in the parliamentary Presbyterian 
Church. There was no reason why they should feel guilty of incon- 
sistency because, in fact, they were not so. 

Having suggested why, in our opinion, so many Commonwealth- 
men were members of the Presbyterian Church, we may attempt 
briefly to explain how the polymorphous group of regicides and 
rumpers came to be called Independents. To a generation that has 
observed the multiple and indiscriminate uses of the words “fascist”, 
“communist”, and “liberal” this explanation should present no serious 
difficulties. As soon as the Civil War got properly under way gentle- 
men on all sides started calling their opponents ugly names and them- 
selves pretty ones. To hurl opprobrious epithets at the enemy was as 
integral a part of the combat as to slit the enemy’s throat or pillage his 
wine-cellar, stable, and pig-pen. Indeed the fabrication of epithet is the 
only technique of warfare in which the Industrial Revolution has 
wrought no perceptible improvement. Among the labels, honorific and 
comminatory, which the factions pasted on themselves and each other 
during the Interregnum were Cavalier, Malignant, Delinquent, Papist, 
Loyalist, Royalist, Puritan, Roundhead, Brownist, Rebel, Common- 
wealthman, Republican, Cromwellian, Presbyterian, Independent, 
Anabaptist, and Neuter. Some of these labels had meaning only with 
reference to the contemporary conflict. A “Rebel” was anybody fight- 
ing on the side opposite to you. “Neuter” was the name which, what- 
ever side you were on, you would apply to anybody who did not share 
your enthusiasm for disemboweling the kingdom for the greater glory 
of God and the king, or God and the parliament. Other epithets, 
however, had besides their objurgatory value a permanent meaning. 
If you were a parliamentarian, a “Papist” would mean to you one on 
the king’s side with a strenuous distrust for Puritanism, but a papist 
was at the same time and specifically a communicant of the Roman 
Catholic Church. As a parliamentarian you would have had no scruple 
about labeling Walter Montague and the Duke of Newcastle as 
“Papists”; but in fact while Montague was really a papist, Newcastle 
in a vague sort of way was a good Anglican. is true of the 
word “Papist” is equally true of the words~Presbyterian” and “Inde- 
pendent”. In theological discussion a Presbyterian was a Calvinist be- 


58 For Walter Montague see Dict. Nat. Biog.; for Newcastle, Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle, Memoirs of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle (London, 1886), p. 185. 
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lieving in a specific form of church government and a specific method 
of ecclesiastical discipline. An Independent was a Calvinist who sup- 
ported another specific form of church government and another specific 
method of ecclesiastical discipline. But if you were a member of the 
house or a pamphleteer during the Long Parliament and wanted to 
call somebody a bad name, you probably would not let fine-spun 


theological distinctions hamper you. If, for example, the somebody to 


be vilified had opposed the disbanding of the New Model army, got a 


job for his uncle through the good offices of Sir Henry Vane the 
younger, and voted to sequester the estates of your royalist brother-in- 
law, like as not you called that man “Independent” without examining 
too closely his religious position. Such an examination might have 
revealed that doctrinally the man was a reasonably orthodox Presby- 
terian. By calling him an “Independent” you would have made a small 
contribution to the general confusion about the nature of parties in 
the Long Parliament. 

For the pamphleteer the supposititious division of the Long Parlia- 
ment into two distinct parties may have served a useful purpose. One 
who has already divided the world into the forces of good and the forces 
of evil always finds it convenient to paste the same black label on all 
men and all things he dislikes, to see God on one side and the Devil 
on the other and in between a great gulf. The purposes of the historian 
are not—or should not be—identical with those of the pamphleteer. He 
should be less concerned to fix guilt than to understand the complex 
of forces that creates the form, the substance, and the texture of what 
he is examining. A historian studying the Civil War parliament, free 
from the prepossessions inflicted on him by the pamphleteer, is not 
likely to see it as the arena for a clean-cut struggle between two op- 
posed parties. He will see, rather, an almost anarchic hurly-burly of 
men, in which all but the most doctrinaire are pulled in many dif- 
ferent directions by many forces varying in their intensity as the cir- 
cumstances vary. He will see these fluctuations in aspiration, belief, 
interest, and prejudice actualized in the forming, disintegrating, reform- 
ing, and shifting majorities in the house of commons. Eventually he 
may reach some conclusion as to the significance and relative impor- 
tance of the various forces. But whether he reaches a conclusion or not, 
he will readily agree to the old but too often forgotten axiom of scholar- 
ship, that the purposes of knowledge and understanding are but poorly 
served by the arbitrary simplification of a really complex pattern. 

J. H. Hexrer. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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